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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY GEETKDDE ATHERTON, JOHN BOYD THACHER AND ALVAN E. 

SANBORN. 



" LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL." * 

Fortunate Eandolph Churchill ! As unhappy during his life- 
time as are most geniuses with insufficient creative vent, he is 
rescued from oblivion within eleven years of his death by two of 
The most accomplished living masters of English prose. His ca- 
reer was so brief, so meteoric, so uneven, so unsynonymous with any 
great public measure, that in the ordinary course of events he could 
not have expected to fill a conspicuous chapter in the history of 
England. For he had rather the personality of genius than its 
creativeness. Nature would seem to have begun his composition 
in her extensive laboratory with some care, then with the caprice 
of her sex forgotten him for a time, finally sent his poor little 
maimed soul scurrying off to earth without the finishing touches 
that would have made him a great man. With that temperament 
and that wonderful personality of his, one suspects that she de- 
signed him for a poet, or to read into marble or canvas the mys- 
teries of life so blank to mere mortals. Never was a man less 
equipped temperamentally for the horrible practicalities and dis- 
illusions, the mean stings and jealousies and toadyisms of public 
life. In some respects he was a younger brother to Byron, with 
his passionate and unconquerable hatred of shams, his forlorn 
clutch at the hem of vanishing ideals, his — so long as health lasted 
— power to live in an ardent imagination where all things were 
coming right; and if he had not married a handsome and super- 
latively clever woman in his youth, we suspect that he would have 
had as romantic a career. As it is, the personality that was his 

* " Lord Randolph Churchill." B^ Lord Rosebery. New York : Har- 
per & Brother?, 
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crucifixion has saved him from comparative oblivion, and he had 
become something of a legend even before his son's remarkable 
Life. He moved on the mental horizon of those that never had 
seen him, with a sort of vague vividness; a curious undeci]>herable 
figure incessantly in motion, tormented by a volcanic and some- 
what sinister energy. Something of the mystery and all ihat was 
sinister in the impression has disappeared since the appearance of 
Mr. Winston Churchiirs book, but there is a still more fascinating 
and appealing, an incomparably more pathetic, figure permanently 
enthroned in the public mind. It has become a matter of current 
history, with or without foundation, that Mr. Churchill an aounced 
upon one occasion — ^in a fit of exasperation, no doubt — that the 
day would eome when Lord Randolph Churchill would be re- 
membered as the father of his son. Personally, I find this story 
difficult to believe, for one of the most notable things in one of 
the most notable of biographies is a perfect balance of filial rev- 
erence and historic propriety. But if he had any such ambition 
he has denied it fulfilment by giving to the world not only an 
unforgettable figure always in the foreground of an exciing his- 
toric drama, but a character that appeals so powerfully to the 
imagination that the permanence of the legend is insured. Ean- 
dolph Churchill will inspire the novelist and dramatist of the 
future, possibly the poet — should another Browning iirise — in 
common with Cecil Rhodes, William II of Germany, posiiibly our 
own Roosevelt. Indeed, there is more psychology in him than in 
at least two of the others, and the tragedy of his life, baken in 
connection with the romance of his descent, his lightning-like per- 
sonality, his genius for demoralizing the very judgment of those 
that hated him, and the biting, brilliant, absolutely fearlsss qual- 
ity of his wit, will perhaps counterbalance the halo that frames 
the rare combination of throne and individuality. It is >nly this 
power of hypnotizing the public that gives any man the chance 
to survive as a legend, for he hypnotizes posterity as veil, and, 
judging from what we know of human nature at present, there 
will be even more of Lord Randolph Churchill a century hence 
than there is to-day. Only fiction can immortalize, and the 
dramatist or novelist unborn will alchemize him into a fi.^re that 
would surprise and satisfy even himself. Meanwhile he is safely 
embalmed with something of the ancient Egyptian's arl. 

Lord Rosebery's book would be somewhat superfluous, coming 
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while the Life is stilL green in the memory, were it not for the 
extremely intimate nature of the brief chronicle and the wisdom 
of its summaries. It lacks the almost creative charm of the Last 
Phase, and we suspect the reason to be that it was not so much 
a labor of love as of duty ; not through any failure in afEection for 
his old friend, but because no one could realize more clearly than 
so cool and critical a mind as Lord Kosebery's that when once a 
thing has been supremely well done it were best to let it alone 
until it has sunk a little with the weight of time, then as inevitably 
pushed its way to the surface again. But he had given his word 
to Lord Eandolph's mother, and he kept it. One can only re- 
spect him for his honesty as well as for his courage; and as far 
as mere writing is concerned, literature is certainly the richer for 
the monograph. Moreover, it is possible that many that have not 
the time or patience for the longer work, and, in the United 
States, no surpassing interest in English politics, and yet who 
pride themselves upon being " in the know," will compromise on 
the shorter work ; wherefore, once more, fortunate Lord Randolph I 
Here is a sharp etching in the way of reminiscent description : 

"... Randolph's personality was one full of charm, both in public 
and private life. His demeanor, his unexpectedness, his fits of caressing 
humility, his impulsiveness, his tinge of violent eccentricity, his apparent 
devilry, made him a fascinating companion: while his wit, his sarcasm, 
his piercing personalities, his elalxirate irony, and his effective delivery, 
gave an astounding popularity to his speeches. 

" Nor were his physical attributes without their fascination. His 
slim and boyish figure, his mustache which had an emotion of its own, 
his round protruding eye, gave a compound interest to his speeches and 
his conversation. His laugh, which has been described as ' jaylike,' was 
indeed not melodious, but in its very weirdness and discordance it was 
merriment itself. All this comes back to a friend as he reads this book 
{The Life) — the boyhood, the manhood, the mournful and gradual decay. 
He may be pardoned if he draws a little on his memory with regard to 
this brilliant being." 

And again : 

" He had also the vital mainspring of zest. To whatever he applied 
himself he gave for the time being his whole eager heart. He was 
strenuous at politics, but he was also at times devoted to hunting, racing 
and chess, and he took gastronomy as seriously as Macaulay. But what- 
ever it might be, politics or pleasure, it possessed him entirely; he did 
it with gusto, with every nerve and fibre. He had also the fascination 
of wianiicr. Thus, when he chose, which was perhaps too rarely, he could 
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deal successfully with men. He had also at his disposal the charm of 
conversation, and this was as various as his moods. When he felt himself 
completely at ease in congenial society, it was wholly delightful. He 
would then display his mastery of pleasant irony and banter; for with 
those playthings he was wholly at his best. Nor would he hesitate to 
air his most intimate views of persons and characters; he did not shrink 
from criticisms which were candid to the verge of cynicism; he revelled 
in paradox. A stranger or a prig happening upon him in such moods 
would be puzzled, perhaps scandalized; for liis lighter and more intimate 
conversation was not to be taken literally. . . . He was, moreover, ab- 
solutely unaffected himself, and ruthlessly pricked the bubbles of cant 
and affectation in others. In graver discussion he had, when he chose, 
a subtle and engaging deference; his ideas were luminous and original. 
This deference, however, must not be taken to imply veneration. From 
that bump his skull was singularly free. . . . He had a faithful and 
warm heart; from childhood he had been the best of sons; and the 
whole soul of his mother was with him to the end. While still a lad 
he ruled the family with autocratic affection, and the affection was un- 
stintedly returned. . . . His friendships were singularly stanch. There 
might be tiffs, but they would, as a rule, be passing. While they lasted, 
the horizon would be entirely black, and the human race engaged in a 
vast combination with the powers of evil against him. . . . His lack 
of jealousy and his personal charm arose from the same quality — that 
there was no perfection or claim to perfection about him. He was 
human, eminently human; full of faults, as he himself well knew, but 
not base nor unpardonable faults; pugnacious, outrageous, fitful, petu- 
lant, but eminently lovable and winning." 

It is a fascinating book to quote from, but space is limited. 
For Lord Kosebery's brief and lucid definition of Tory Democracy, 
for his analyses of the two great parties and for his general sum- 
mary of Lord Kandolph's career I refer the reader to the book 
itself, making but two more quotations, one of which exhibits his 
power of suggestion in relating an anecdote, the other a fine and 
melancholy paragraph at the end of the book : 

" One incident in the lobby ( 1885 ) impressed me more than our 
subsequent conversation. He offered me a cigarette as we were walking 
to his room and I stipulated for a cigar. He had not got one, he said, 
but would soon get me one. At this moment there appeared in the 
passage a portly baronet of great wealth. ' Here's a man who will give 

me a good cigar,' said Eandolph. ' Oh, , I want a cigar to give my 

friend here; have you got your case?' I never shall forget the precipi- 
tate veneration with which the baronet produced his best and choicest. 
It was an object-lesson in Randolph's position." 

" He will be pathetically memorable for the dark cloud which gradu- 
ally enveloped him, and in which he passed away. He was the chief 
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InOuriier at his own protracted funeral, a public pageant of gloomy years. 
Will he not perhaps be remembered as much for the anguish as for the 
fleeting triumphs of his life? It is a black moment when the heralds 
proclaim the passing of the dead, and the great officers break their 
staves. But it is a sadder still when it is the victim's own voice that 
announces his decadence, when it is the victim's own hands that break 
the staff in public. I wonder if generations to come will understand the 
pity of it, will comprehend the full tragedy of Randolph's marred life?" 

In April last I wrote a long review of the Life for the San 
Franflisco " Argonaut." It went up in smoke before publication, 
and as I had no notes I did not care to make the doubtful experi- 
ment of reconstructing impressions no longer vivid of outline — 
for it was several months before San Francisco took up anj^ 
threads with the past again. But I remember making one sug- 
gestion, induced by the high and fascinating qualities of this biog- 
raphy, which it may not be amiss to repeat here, and that was that 
the Disraeli papers be given to Mr. Churchill. I can imagine no 
one else who would write the life of that complex, bizarre and 
significant being with one-half the power of insight and style. 
But it must be soon, or this most significant of living young 
Englishmen will be too occupied with his own career to sit down 
again with the past and its dead. 

Gertrude Atherton. 



" THE declaration OP INDEPENDENCE." * 

Mr. Hazelton belongs to that school of historical writers 
by whom the charm of narrative is necessarily subordinated to the 
presentation of the results of infinite research and of infinite 
pains. Each generation produces delightful writers of the nar- 
rative school, and every theme will be treated at least once in each 
generation, the writers of to-morrow superseding the popular 
writers of to-day. But the school of historians which Bacon pro- 
posed calling that of Eegisters, will live forever. The readers will 
be few each generation, but for all time the world must go to these 
patient and not oversought writers for facts and material. 

Mr. Hazelton revels in detail. The minutest fact is recorded. 
Documents are dissected to their last substance. Letters are 
analyzed in their forgotten elements. Small objects are placed in 

*"The Declaration of Independence: Its History." By John H. Hazel- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 



